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Antecedents and Expressions of Educational 
Policy at the National Level’ 
By ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


Mr. Campbell is professor of education at the University of Chicago 
and director of the Midwest Administration Center. 


public schools of this country have always been operated 

within the frameworks established by the various states 
and with some kind of federal influence always present.” Since 
the Second World War, however, a number of new expressions 
of educational policy at the national level have emerged. But 
policy expressions become particularly meaningful when some of 
their antecedents are also noted. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the character of 
some major policy antecedents and some new expressions of policy 
—such phenomena as the Conant report and the establishment of 
the National Science Foundation. The Conant study and its 
impact may be termed antecedents to policy; the National Science 
Foundation Act and later legislation are expressions of policy. 

The word policy is being used to represent the official position 
of the nation, which may be arrived at through congressional 
action, decisions of the United States Supreme Court, or adminis- 
trative interpretation by a federal agency. But policy is not always 
explicit; it may also be implicit. For instance, there has been 
explicit federal policy to support vocational education for more 
than forty years. Over that same period, there has been implicit 
federal policy not to support liberal education. This distinction 
is oversimplified, but it illustrates the need to look at both explicit 
and implicit policy. 


pr widespread folklore about local school control, the 


1 This article was adapted from a paper read at the American Educational Research 
Association meeting, February 17, 1959. Max G. Abbott, Stephen P. Hencley, James M. 
Lipham, and Kenneth J. Preble assisted in gathering the data. 

2 For treatment of this point, see Roald F. Campbell, “The Folklore of Local School 
Control,” School Review, LXVII (Spring, 1959), pp. 1-16. 
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But if one is to look at recent educational policy and some of 
the debates which seem to be affecting policy, the task becomes 
a large one. The limitations required of this paper will permit 
little more than exploration of the problem and suggestion of pos- 
sible implications. As a result some of the points presented will 
not be adequately developed. 


. antecedents to or the movements which seem to forecast 
policy are both official and nonofficial. Nonofficial move- 
ments appear to be represented by the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, the National Merit Scholarship Program, the Rockefeller 
report, the Conant study, and the activities of the philanthropic 
foundations. 

The National Manpower Council was established at Colum- 
bia University in 1951 under a Ford Foundation grant “to study 
significant manpower problems and to contribute to the improved 
development and utilization of the country’s human resources.” 
In a series of several books, the Council, composed of leading 
people in science, industry, labor, and education and often advised 
by leaders in government, has addressed recommendations, largely 
educational in nature, to the President of the United States, the 
federal departments, Congress, governors, state legislatures, local 
boards of education, universities, and foundations. As a matter 
of fact, one of the long-range objectives of the Council is “to 
strengthen the contributions made by secondary education to the 
acquisition of skill.”* 

The National Merit Scholarship Corporation was organized 
in 1955 with an initial grant of $18,000,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion. In the first year there were more than twenty donors; now 
there are eighty. The long-range purpose of the program is two- 
fold: to elevate academic achievement and to provide a conven- 
ient device for corporations to offer scholarships. 

In 1958-59 there were 2,316 Merit scholarship winners en- 
rolled at 343 colleges and universities, but there has been a definite 
concentration of winners at “name” institutions. Grants are of 
two kinds: one to the student, called a stipend; and the other 
to the college, called the educational supplement.’ For private 


8 National Manpower Council. 4 Policy for Skilled Manpower: a Statement by the 
Council with Facts and Issues Prepared by the Research Staff. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954, p. [vii]. 

4 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

5 Chicago Sun-Times, December 14, 1958, pp. 3 ff. 
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colleges the supplement is unrestricted, but for public institutions 
it must be used to provide additional scholarships. Conceivably 
the National Merit Scholarship Program did much to influence 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958; however, the rela- 
tionship between the two programs is still not too clear. 

The Rockefeller report on education, The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence, appeared in 1958.° By January, 1959, twenty thousand cop- 
ies had been sold through the publisher’s outlets; eleven thousand 
had been distributed to a selective mailing list; and the National 
Education Association had purchased thirty-five thousand copies. 
Other purchases included forty-five hundred by Princeton Uni- 
versity for alumni, nine hundred by Notre Dame University, two 
hundred by the University of Colorado, and fifteen thousand by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs.’ In addition, condensed ver- 
sions of the report had appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Reader’s Digest. These figures indicate the impact of the doc- 
ument. 

In appraising the state of American education, the report 
acknowledges the tremendous problems which schools have faced 
and asserts: 


That our educators did not founder completely under these chaotic 
pressures is impressive. That they may be credited with heroic achieve- 
ments in creating a system of universal education is a simple fact. 

And that their failures are in some measure failures of the Ameri- 
can people is undeniable. 

We do not wish to absolve our educators of the mistakes they have 
made. At the same time, we should not attempt to absolve ourselves. 
The fateful question is not whether we have done well, or whether 
we are doing better than we have done in the past, but whether we 
are meeting the stern demands and unparalleled opportunities of the 
times. And the answer is that we are not.® 


In discussions of how an improved program of education 
is to be financed, the sense of unreality which has clouded much 
of the debate about federal participation in financing education 
is noted. Federal support, thought to be essential, is to be evolved 
in keeping with certain principles; one of these follows: 


6 The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future of America. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. (America at Mid-Century Series, Panel 
Report V of the Special Studies Project). 

T Letter from David F. Freeman of Rockefeller Brothers Fund, January 21, 1959. 

8 The Pursuit of Excellence, pp. 21-22. 
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. .- It should be based on a recognition that the government 
inevitably exercises a certain leadership function in whatever it does. 
The effect of a government scholarship program may go far beyond 
the immediate impact of the grants. The fact that the government 
chooses to recognize high talent could have far-reaching consequences 
in the attitudes of young people. Any federal support to education 
shall therefore be concentrated on certain strategic areas. The federal 
government should see its role as that of a pacemaker rather than as 
confirming traditional and often outdated attitudes.° 


Hs. in 1959 the Conant statement on the American high 
school was released."® This is a preliminary report of an 
inquiry which has had extensive publicity. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York supplied Mr. Conant with the necessary 
funds. He and his staff visited over one hundred comprehensive 
high schools in twenty-six states as part of the study. Even before 
the publication of the book, Mr. Conant reported his findings 
and recommendations in forty-four major speeches before forty- 
five thousand people in fourteen states." Mr. Conant’s position 
on the size of high schools, on academically talented students, and 
on guidance and counseling has become known not only to edu- 
cators but to hundreds of thousands of lay citizens and school- 
board members. 

While Mr. Conant recommends that needed improvements 
be effected within the local school-district structure, his inquiry 
appears to have had tremendous impact at state and national lev- 
els. Henry Toy, Jr., president of the National Council for Better 
Schools, the organization that arranged Mr. Conant’s speaking 
engagements, states: 


I think you will find that . . . the Conant Report is today being 
discussed just as the World’s Series would be discussed in October. 

My belief is that this effort will go down in history as one of the 
most significant developments in the field of education.” 


Even though financial support for each of the movements just 
discussed has been provided by one of the philanthropic founda- 
tions, it seems necessary to look also at foundations specifically. 
Their assets total about $7,000,000,000 and their grants amount 


9 Ibid., p. 36. 


10 Conant, James Bryant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 

11 Letter from Betty Jane Watkins, executive secretary to James B. Conant, De- 
cember 23, 1958. 
12 Letter of February 6, 1959. 
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to about $600,000,000 annually. Many of these grants are for 
projects in education, particularly higher education. Although in 
this country foundations may number over nine thousand, only 
about eight hundred have assets exceeding $1,000,000. The big 
three still are Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller.”* 

The full impact of foundations cannot be assessed here, but 
a few aspects of the situation should be noted. First, projects for 
which grants are given are very selective; over 90 per cent of those 
submitted are rejected. Second, decisions on projects are made by 
a very few persons who are guided chiefly by the policy frame- 
works of the foundations. To be sure, these people secure advice 
and they are not unaware of public opinion, but the decisions, 
nonetheless, are theirs. Finally, by permitting tax-exemption 
status for foundations, the federal government has, in effect, 
adopted a policy of supporting foundations and acquiesced in 
their activities in education. 

If space permitted, official antecedents to educational policy, 
such as the White House Conference on Education and the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, might 
be discussed. Actually the nonofficial and official antecedents have 
a way of getting inextricably related to each other and to govern- 
ment. Note the way Newsweek commented on the President’s 
desire, as expressed in his recent message to Congress, to have 
someone devise some national goals: 


Wanted, by the White House: $1 million in private funds. That’s the 
minimum cost-estimate for the survey that Ike wants to establish 
national goals in health, education, and other fields. He has ordered 
no government money spent on the project and his aides are looking 
around for a foundation to pick up the tab.* 


This will have to suffice as a consideration of the antecedents 
to policy. The period since the Second World War has been one 
of burgeoning debate about education; it has also been a period 
in which new policies on education have emerged. 


N*®™ expressions of policy include recent United States Su- 
preme Court interpretations, the G.I. bill of rights, aid to 
federally affected school districts, assistance for college housing, 
and the co-operative research program, none of which can be 
discussed within the scope of this paper. 

13 Brewer, Jeanne. “Myths with No Foundations,” Bulletin of the American Assoc- 


ation of Fund-Raising Counsel, IV (August 4, 1958). 
14 “The Periscope,” Newsweek, LIII (February 2, 1959), p. 11. 
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It is still too early to assess the operation of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, but some of the language of the 
Act can be examined as an expression of educational policy.”* 
First, Congress “declares that the security of the Nation requires 
the fullest development of the mental resources and technical 
skills of its young men and women.” Moreover, “to meet the .. . 
educational emergency requires additional effort at all levels of 
government.” Title II of the Act provides for loans to college 
students and stipulates that “special consideration . . . be given 
to... students with a superior academic background” who wish 
to teach in elementary or secondary school, and to those whose 
“background indicates a superior capacity or preparation in 
science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language.” 
For teachers 50 per cent of such loans may be cancelled at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year for five years. 

In Title IV provision is made for graduate fellowships at 
institutions submitting programs approved by the commissioner 
of education. Such programs must be “new” or “expanded,” their 
geographical distribution is to be encouraged, and preference is 
to be given to programs designed to prepare college teachers. 

Title V of the Act begins with the following heading: “Guid- 
ance, Counseling, and Testing; Identification and Encouragement 
of Able Students.” Grants are of two kinds: to state educational 
agencies and to individuals. A plan submitted by a state agency 
must include a testing program and a vocational-guidance pro- 
gram and must meet the approval of the commissioner. The com- 
missioner is also to arrange with institutions of higher education 
for short-term and regular-session institutes to improve the com- 
petence of guidance personnel for secondary schools. Each person 
attending an institute receives $75 a week, plus $15 a week for 
each dependent. No money is provided for the institution. 

The Act specifically prescribes these and other programs, 
stipulates in some detail what shall be included in each program, 
and repeatedly requires that the commissioner shall approve plans 
for each program. Yet a part of Title I reads: 

Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of gny-éducational institution 
or school system.*® ’ 


15 85th Congress, Public Law 864. 
16 Ibid. 
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Despite the pious affirmation of the Act not to impinge on 
local and state autonomy, it proceeds to set up selective federal 
programs, prescribe their content, appropriate money for their 
support, and establish administrative authority to ensure compli- 
ance—all at the national level. At this point I do not question 
the programs; I do question the seeming hypocrisy. 


Poe our comprehension of new policy expressions may be 
extended best by examining the origin and activities of the 
National Science Foundation. The Foundation was established 
in 1950 as an independent agency in the executive branch of the 
federal government. It was directed to, among other things, 
“develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and education in the sciences.”"” The 
Foundation has three major programs: the support of basic re- 
search, the exchange of scientific information, and training and 
education in the sciences. The latter program, the chief concern 
here, is varied and extensive and includes fellowships, institutes, 
projects in science education, and course-content revision. 

The fellowships provide support for scientists and science 
teachers for study of scientific work. Among them are fellowships 
for graduate, postdoctoral, and senior postdoctoral work; summer 
fellowships for secondary-school teachers and graduate teaching 
assistants; science-faculty fellowships; and co-operative graduate 
fellowships. 

The general objective of the institutes is to make it possible 
for in-service teachers of science and mathematics to obtain addi- 
tional instruction about new developments in their teaching fields. 
Summer, academic-year, and in-service institutes for high-school 
teachers of science and mathematics were provided during 1958. 
Activities for 1959 also included summer conferences for college 
teachers and summer institutes for technical-institute personnel 
and elementary-school teachers and supervisors. 

The special projects in science education involve experimental 
testing and development of new ideas for the improvement 
of science instruction and new methods of increasing the un- 
derstanding of science on the part of high-school and college 
students. Among these are visiting scientists, traveling science 
libraries and demonstration lectures, clubs and student projects, 
summer training of secondary-school students, state academies, 
career information, and research participation for teacher training. 
17 81st Congress, Public Law 507. 
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Course-content revision includes two programs: one for 
course-content study and development and another for supple- 
mental teaching aids. Under this program a new approach to the 
teaching of high-school physics is being developed by scholars and 
teachers at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The school 
mathematics study group, with headquarters at Yale University, is 
developing new courses in mathematics for Grades VII through 
XII and will later consider mathematics teaching in the lower 
grades. A comprehensive program in biology for elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels will be initiated shortly. Under the pro- 
gram for supplemental teaching aids, support is provided for 
mathematicians, scientists, and engineers to develop new and 
imaginative instructional devices such as films and filmstrips. 

The programs of the Foundation are planned so as to involve 
many persons. Some are designed to interest students in science 
through their attendance at a one-hour science demonstration or 
at a science-fair exhibit, whereas others provide adequate financial 
support for a four- or five-year research program at the graduate 
level. Specifically, in 1958 graduate students were awarded 1,300 
predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships; 6,300 high-school and 
college science teachers attended summer institutes, 925 par- 
ticipated in academic-year institutes, and 3,000 high-school teach- 
ers attended in-service institutes. 

Additional understanding of the Foundation may be gained 
by observing its financial resources. Appropriations have grown 
from $225,000 for the fiscal year 1951 to $115,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959, an increase of over 50,000 per cent during the nine-year 
period. To be sure, Sputnik had something to do with the jump 
from $40,000,000 in 1958 to $115,000,000 in 1959. 

Perhaps even more pertinent for the purpose of this paper is 
an examination of the allocation of funds for the fiscal year 
1958 for the Division of Scientific Personnel and Education, that 
part of the Foundation’s program which seems to impinge most 
directly on education. About one-half of the total budget of the 
Foundation was allocated to this division. Major expenditures 
included $6,400,000 for summer institutes for high-school teachers, 
$5,600,000 for fellowships, $4,900,000 for academic-year institutes, 
and $1,500,000 for special projects in science education such as the 
M.LT. program." 


18 Kelly, Harry C. “Annual Report of the Division of Scientific Personnel and Edu- 
cation to the Director, National Science Foundation.” Washington, D. C.: The Founda- 
tion, July 15, 1958, p. 59. 
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This preliminary study of the Foundation can provide few 
answers, but it may raise some important questions such as the 
following: 


1. To what extent does the National Science Foundation cloud further 
the picture of educational activities on the part of federal agencies? 

2. To what extent may federal support be given to one subject area of 
the curriculum without being given to all subject fields? 

3. To what extent may the federal government become involved in the 
preparation and sale of teaching materials without upsetting the 
traditional methods for both activities? 

4. To what extent is the Foundation being used as a source of federal 

funds to finance and subsidize private and special-interest groups? 


Even this brief discussion of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and the National Science Foundation suggests that 
educational policy has been expanded rapidly in recent years, 
almost imperceptibly, for the agencies and devices used in the 
process are not familiar ones. 


ny implications offered at this time are clearly nothing more 
than emphases needing further study. Some of these fol- 
low: 

First, any attempt to examine antecedents to, and recent ex- 
pressions of, educational policy at the national level gets one into 
a problem almost without bounds. Yet some comprehension of 
this mass is needed if our policy-makers are going to act more 
rationally than they do at present. It seems necessary, therefore, 
that responsible researchers in and out of government do their 
best to clarify all parts of the problem. This will involve some 
risks, for inevitably the decisions and programs of people indi- 
vidually and in many kinds of organizations are to be scrutinized. 

Second, the policy-making process, particularly at the national 
level, seems to be a fertile field of study. One might be able to 
establish, for instance, that Mr. Conant in his campaign for more 
guidance workers actually provided much of the language for 
Title V of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The rela- 
tionship between study, promotion, and legislation may be clear 
to the advertiser; it is probably not so clear to us as citizens nor 
to our policy-makers. 

Third, the role and impact of the philanthropic foundations 
appears to be a most interesting one. Foundations, made possible 
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by federal tax exemption and controlled by a few self-selected in- 
dividuals, appear to have much of our venture capital. Founda- 
tions underwrote the National Manpower Council, the National 
Merit Scholarship Program, the Rockefeller report, and the Co- 
nant study. If such ventures do indeed serve as antecedents to leg- 
islation, we may be delegating our long-range planning to those 
who give grants and who cannot really be held publicly account- 
able. President Eisenhower appears to have given official sanction 
to that very position in his recent message to Congress. 

Fourth, inevitably national policy regarding education will 
grow. The cold war, economic interdependence, population mo- 
bility, and other forces not abolished by oratory make this a neces- 
sity. The real problem seems to be one of pulling the parts 
together into a more consistent whole, of making explicit much 
that is now implicit, and of dispelling folklore and accepting 
reality. This need not mean abandonment of local operation of 
schools nor state responsibility for education. It does seem to mean 
the development of a local-state-federal partnership with each 
level of government doing what it can do best. 

Fifth, perhaps, if national policy can be given unity and be 
made explicit, it will reflect more adequately our basic values. 
Some of our citizens, among them able scientists who have re- 
cently become protagonists for certain kinds of school and college 
programs, may be ignoring our traditional concern for each indi- 
vidual and provision for his maximum development. Only by 
such a process have we believed that the social well-being of our 
nation can be assured. This is quite a different position from one 
which would call for the establishment of schools for the elite in 
order to prepare brilliant scientists and mathematicians who 
would keep the United States ahead in the technology of war. In 
any study of policy, basic value positions must be examined. 
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Characteristics of Students in a 
Teacher-Education Course 
By ELLSWORTH 6S. STATLER 


Mr. Statler is an instructor in secondary education at Ohio State 
University. 


TEACHER who knows the characteristics of his students may 
be a better teacher because he is able to gain insight into 
their needs and thereby enrich the learning experience. 

On the elementary- and secondary-school levels, the virtues of 
knowing one’s students have often been extolled; in higher edu- 
cation and perhaps in teacher-education programs, this knowledge 
is regarded more lightly. 

By taking part in the teacher-education program of the Col- 
lege of Education at Ohio State University, the writer has been in 
a position to study the characteristics of a limited number of 
students in his classes in the fall quarter of 1958-59. These stu- 
dents had just begun the Education 533-34 sequence in the cur- 
riculum for secondary-school teachers. The two courses, four 
quarter-hours each, deal with general concepts and methodology 
of the secondary school. From observation of the students enroll- 
ing in the sequence and study of preliminary information about 
them, the writer noted certain general characteristics among them. 
A questionnaire, formulated on the basis of these characteristics, 
was analyzed by others in the secondary-education division and 
then further developed and refined. In the fourth week of the 
quarter, the writer asked 257 students to complete the ques- 
tionnaire.’ 

Like all questionnaire techniques, this one had limitations. 
Some involved students’ interpretations of items and the methods 
of tabulation used. In addition, there were limitations on the 
investigator’s time and on the availability of equipment which 
would provide greater accuracy and permit wider correlation of 
items and broader use of data. On the positive side, however, the 
students answering the questionnaire seemed to do so seriously. 


1This group included 47 Freshmen, 131 Juniors, 54 Seniors, and 25 fifth-year 
students who had arts degrees but lacked certification to teach. 
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, ee personal characteristics of these students can be summa- 
rized briefly. Although ages ranged from eighteen to forty- 
seven years, the average for senior status was twenty-two. The 
men, as a group, were older than the women. Also more men 
were married (37 per cent) and were parents (17 per cent); 13 
per cent of the women were married, but only one student was a 


TABLE I 


OccupPaTIons OF STUDENTs’ FATHERS 


Occupational Titles Men Women Total Per Cent 


Businessman 

Production worker 
Agriculturist 

Engineer 

Military-government worker . . 
Semi-skilled worker . 

Teacher . 

Technician 

Physician . 

Chemist . 

Attorney 

School administrator 
Railroader 

Undertaker 

Clergyman 

Insurance broker 

Judge . 

Veterinarian 

Optometrist . 

Journalist . 

Artist . 

Chef 

Decorator 

Miscellaneous 

Unemployed ste 
No report 1 


| 134 | 257 | 100 
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3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 
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mother. Service in the armed forces (37 per cent of the men com- 
pared with 1 per cent of the women) and the resultant delay 
of their college training may account for the increased age and 
family responsibility of the men. In addition, 56 per cent of the 
men as compared with 43 per cent of the women were gainfully 
employed. Only 12 per cent of the men, but 52 per cent of the 
women, reported that their education was financed wholly by 
their parents. 

The family background of students of education undoubtedly 
has bearing on their future lives as teachers. Table I shows the 
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occupational categories of fathers of group members. Business- 
man, production worker, and agriculturist were named most fre- 
quently. Slightly more women than men reported fathers in 
professional and semi-professional fields. If the pattern shown 
in Table I continues, teachers of the future may come from lower- 
level occupational groups. This may result in part from the 
relatively high salaries paid to present-day unskilled groups. 
Table II shows the estimated yearly family incomes of par- 
ents. Thirty-three students reported $4,000 and less. About half 
the students came from families with an annual income of $7,500 


TABLE II 
EstrmatTep YEARLY Famity INcomMes For Last TEN YEARS 


Average Incomes 


10,000—20,000 
20,000-—30,000 
$30,000 and over 
No answer 


WME 4:4 6 eeu Ker ACeussumaseced 


* Of the nation’s families, 47.4 per cent (1956 figure) report yearly family incomes 
of $7,500 or more. This is 2.9 per cent less than for the group being studied. See U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958, 79th ed. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Commerce, 1958), p. 316. 


or less. In the bracket between $4,000 and $10,000, there is little 
difference between men and women. But more than twice as many 
women reported parental incomes over $10,000. This is in line 
with the women’s greater dependence on their families for sup- 
port of their education. Interestingly, one man reported no paren- 
tal income, but a personal income of $37,000 annually. 

In Table III the educational level of parents is shown. A sig- 
nificant number, twenty-eight, of the men reported that their 
fathers did not have education past the eighth grade; their moth- 
ers, however, tended to have somewhat more schooling. Generally 
the parents of women students tended to achieve a higher educa- 
tional level. The inference to be drawn—that women students 
come from a somewhat higher occupational and educational level 
in middle-class America in which nearly everyone claims member- 
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ship—is in agreement with statements made elsewhere.’ 





HE communities and schools from which the students came 
were also considered. Ninety per cent were Ohioans. Al- 
though some were foreign-born, none indicated foreign residence. 
One-fifth of the group reported coming from villages of less than 
2,500 population; 17 per cent from communities of 5,000 to 10,000; 
44 per cent from cities of 10,000 to 500,000; and 18 per cent from 
cities having over 500,000 population. 
Over 5 per cent were graduated in classes of fewer than 
twenty-five students. They are representatives of the 162 high 
schools in Ohio with total enrollments of 100 or less. Over 56 per 


TABLE III 
EpucaTIONAL LEVELS oF PARENTS 





cent reported their graduation classes as having 150 or fewer stu- 
dents; their high-school experiences, therefore, occurred in schools 
of 700 or fewer pupils. Only 27 per cent were graduated in classes 
of 300 or more. The number of education students coming from 
small communities and small high schools is significant and 
should have bearing on the teacher-education program offered. 
The study revealed a significantly large number of transfer 
students in the 533-34 sequence: 






Men Women 


From other schools and colleges of Ohio State... 75 46 
PET: CEE ETI io o.oo 055 0's 00s bia Nle ws 29 28 


Sinise ss oGiSe o's cle biSSis 5 vs Se Rises Sie'cin 74 















Of the total group, 85 per cent of the men and 55 per cent of the 
women have transferred. The largest number of men, twenty-six, 


2 Commission on Teacher Education. Teachers for Our Times: a Statement of Pur- 
poses. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1944, pp. 1-28. 
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reported transfer from Arts and Sciences. Fourteen came to Edu- 
cation from Engineering, thirteen from Commerce, five from 
Agriculture, and one from Dentistry. Twenty women transferred 
from Arts and Sciences, nine from Commerce, five from Nursing, 
two from Agriculture, and two from Social Administration. Cer- 
tainly the inference may be drawn that many did not start out 
to be teachers. It is known that a number of those transferring 
from other institutions were not planning to teach. Fourteen 
men and four women had transferred more than once at Ohio 
State University. 

The reported reasons for transfer follow: 


Reasons 


Lack of challenge in previous major........... 8 4 
DO FE SINR iin 6 £6 hdc citi deieieecissacs 23 17 
i PE ECCT TTT CCE 15 13 
Believed Weal 06 CAs 666 cc hed cccrccccsacs 14 a 

Less qualified in previous major.............. 1 sake 
Low point average in previous major.......... 8 2 


Security offered by the teaching profession appears to have fur- 
nished the most compelling motive for transferring into the Col- 
lege of Education. Desire to teach and the belief that they were 
“meant to teach” were the reasons given next most frequently 
by the men. Low point average was admitted by only eight men 
and two women as a reason for transfer. Certainly this high rate 
of transfer suggests a considerable amount of “shopping around” 
and perhaps results from a comparable amount of frustration. It 
is not within the scope of this study to measure the waste that at- 
tends this practice, but it is safe to assume that waste occurs. 


Aw area covered by the questionnaire was guidance. In 
the beginning of the quarter, the investigator had observed 
considerable vacillation among programs of study on the part of 
students. The transfer data just reported bears this out. For this 
reason, the question of adequacy of guidance arises. Only 24 per 
cent of the group, the women slightly more so than the men, felt 
that they had received inadequate guidance. 

Space was provided for comments on the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of guidance, and students were encouraged to respond. 
Wide differences in the students’ reasoning were evident. Only a 
few felt that more basic career guidance is needed in the univer 
sity. (This seems strange in light of the extreme amount of trans- 
ferring.) Difficulty of getting to see advisers, impersonal and busy 
atmosphere, incompetence of some counseling personnel, and 
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miscellaneous reasons were given by those who regarded guidance 
services as inadequate. A few persons, some who reacted un- 
favorably toward guidance measures and others who approved 
them, stated that instructional personnel offered the most assist- 
ance in counseling. 

Table IV shows the group’s point-hour attainment. Although 
few reported averages under 1.5, 41 per cent of the men and 24 
per cent of the women reported a 2.0-hour grade estimate. Women 
tended generally to have higher grades than men. An estimate 
of 3.0 was given by 31 per cent of the women but only 13 per cent 
of the men. No one reported a 4.0 average. Does this tendency 
indicate that women in the program are of higher academic qual- 
ity than the men? This may be so, particularly in light of the 


TABLE IV 


Pornt-Howur Ratios as EstrmaTeD By STUDENTS 


Point Hour Men Per Cent Women 


greater amount of transferring by men who, for many undeter- 
mined reasons, may not have had their aims met in other pro- 
grams. On the other hand, if the men had started in education 
and continued, would they have shown higher averages? Women 
students tend to be more meticulous in the performance of certain 
assignments; this may affect their grade achievement. 

Over 66 per cent of the students reported receiving better 
grades in high school than in college; however, more men reported 
higher grade achievement in college. Their age may be a factor. 

Nearly 90 per cent of all respondents planned to teach after 
college, most of them in the upper level of secondary schools. Only 
22 per cent, largely men, preferred the junior-high school classifi- 
cation. 

Over 38 per cent, mostly men, wished to teach in the mathe- 
matics and science areas. Women students preferred the language 
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arts. The social sciences were the next largest grouping. Thirty 
men preferred to teach history, the largest single subject choice. 
The vocationally oriented areas, including home economics, were 
chosen more frequently by women than by men. 

One wonders if the large number of students interested in 
mathematics and science reflects current emphasis on these areas. 
Another explanation is possible, however. Since many men have 
transferred from Arts and Sciences and Engineering and have had 
training in mathematics and science, it is probable that they can 
use this knowledge to develop teaching majors more easily in 
the College of Education. 

Ohio is the preferred future teaching location of the students, 
and Columbus, the favored city in which to teach. The investi- 
gator recently asked those in his classes why they preferred 
Columbus. The proximity of Ohio State University and future 
study was the chief reason. California, because of its climate and 
reputed high salaries, attracted the next largest group. Other 
desired teaching locations were widely scattered. 


[" Is not within the scope of this study to recommend an ideal 
teacher-education program on the basis of the findings; that 
would require many more varied and continued studies. There- 
fore suggestions are offered with the utmost humility, and critical 
thought and comment are encouraged. 

The most disturbing factor is the large number of transfer 
students in the program. Several questions are suggested: 


1. Have these students drifted into the professional teacher-preparation 
program because of lack of success in other areas? 

2. Despite what they may say, do they really want to teach? 

3. How will these persons perform once they enter the classrooms of 
Ohio and other states? 


Certainly data such as low point average indicates an affirma- 
tive answer to the first question for many of them. If these persons 
really wanted to teach, why did they not choose education immedi- 
ately as a life pursuit? One may learn from error; however, the 
maiden of second choice may not be the happiest to live with and 
may result in considerable frustration for all concerned—children, 
teachers, and society. Clearly, recognition of the need for improved 
recruitment and selection techniques is necessary. 

If many students in education are not of the highest caliber, 
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the fault may rest with society, which has often held the teacher 
in rather low esteem and accorded him a low financial status. 
Studies like those reported by Benjamin Fine bear this out. In 
one involving 199 New York State school communities, it was 
found that only 23 per cent of the parents in the survey wanted 
their daughters to become teachers and only 18 per cent their 
sons. Twenty-nine per cent thought teachers should have a stricter 
code of ethics than other citizens; and 49 per cent rarely included 
teachers in social and other activities.’ Society must improve the 
teaching climate if teaching is to attract the best students. 

Therefore the writer recommends that sound democratic re- 
cruitment activity should be entered into by lay persons, the pro- 
fession, and the state and University. This should be followed 
by adequate guidance services at all levels of upper secondary and 
higher education. Since modern America places a premium upon 
dollar values, the entire program may be served by greatly improv- 
ing the total financial climate of education—learning and teach- 
ing. If everything else were equal, freedom of individual choice 
might be more apparent in the guidance process. Higher salaries 
might encourage recruits from upper socioeconomic levels, and 
scholarship assistance might bring the capable out of the less for- 
tunate levels. 

Another recommendation stems from the apparent differ- 
ences in prior secondary educational experience of the respondents 
in this study. Certainly those who have come from the small 
schools need to study problems of the larger school and vice versa. 
This too may rest in the area of professional guidance. The writer 
has encouraged his “small town” students to observe classes in the 
larger Columbus schools in order to gain insight into their prob- 
lems. In interviews which are a part of the Education 533-34 
program, some students from small schools have confided that 
they feel poorly equipped to compete and take part in class 
activities. There should be greater emphasis on correcting this 
deficiency through the program of general education on the Uni- 
versity campus. This lack is further evidence of the need for Ohio 
to accelerate public-school consolidation. 

Educational opportunity is supposed to be democratic, but 
another problem arises as a direct result of the democratic process. 
Teachers often have to work with students in all parts of the social 

[ Continued on page 168] 
3 “Teachers Found Low in Prestige,” New York Times, October 8, 1956, p. 23. 












EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Changes in the Family 


His year has seen the retirement of an unusually large 

number of members of the faculty of the College of Edu- 

cation and several noteworthy new appointments and pro- 
motions. Six senior staff members—Harold B. Alberty, Guybert 
P. Cahoon, Dan H. Eikenberry, Nelle A. Morris, Sidney L. Pres- 
sey, and Cecile Swales—have retired since June 30 and another, 
Eugene J. Weigel, is scheduled for retirement on September 
30. Each has had a long career in education, including many 
years of service in the College; these total 217. 

Mr. Alberty has long been an authority on the secondary- 
school curriculum. In 1924, after several years of service in the 
public schools of Medina and Cuyahoga counties, he joined 
the staff of Ohio State University as an assistant in the Department 
of Principles of Education. He advanced rapidly through the 
academic ranks, becoming professor of principles of education in 
1932. From 1938 to 1941 he was director of the University School; 
he returned to his professorship of education in 1941 and contin- 
ued in that capacity until the end of the summer quarter just 
past. He has served as visiting professor at several institutions and 
as a member of numerous national committees. He has been in 
great demand as a consultant to government agencies and educa- 
tional commissions and as a resource person in workshops and 
conferences. He is the author of numerous books, monographs, 
and articles. 

Mr. Cahoon has rendered distinguished service as a specialist 
in the teaching of science and in aviation education. His early 
years of professional service were spent in public schools in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and California. He joined the staff of the 
University School at Ohio State in 1934. In 1935 he transferred to 
the Department of Education and served as associate professor and 
professor until his retirement on June 30. He has represented the 
University at the First World Congress on Air Age Education and 
has been a consultant to the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
other agencies and organizations. He is a joint author of three 
books and has been a frequent contributor to yearbooks and 


magazines. 
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Mr. Eikenberry is widely recognized as an authority in 
secondary-school administration. Following several years as high- 
school teacher and principal in Indiana, he taught at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, and the University of Missouri. In 
1927 he joined the faculty of Ohio State as professor of school 
administration. From 1942 to 1948, he was chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education, which had been formed in 
1933 by merging four departments. He retired as professor of 
education on August 31. He has been active in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, and many national, re- 
gional, and state commissions and committees. He is the author 
of monographs, reports, and articles. 

Miss Morris has been a teacher in the University School from 
its beginning. In 1929 after more than twenty years of service in 
the public schools of Ohio, she became a teacher in the elementary 
demonstration school conducted by the University, which in 1932 
was incorporated into the newly organized University School. She 
remained a member of the faculty of the School until her retire- 
ment on June 30. She has rendered many noteworthy off-campus 
services to education: visiting faculty member at several univer- 
sities, consultant in various educational enterprises, and contribu- 
tor to yearbooks and periodicals. 

Mr. Pressey has been a major influence in American psychol- 
ogy and education for more than a third of a century. After 
several years at Indiana University, he joined the Ohio State fac- 
ulty in 1921 as assistant professor of psychology. He was pro- 
moted to a professorship in 1926 and held that position until his 
retirement on August 31. He has made many important contribu- 
tions not only in educational psychology but in many other areas, 
notably the psychology of aging. He has been a visiting professor 
at several universities and director and program consultant or 
committee member for many important projects. He has been a 
prolific author of books, monographs, and special publications 
and has held important offices in national, regional, and state 
organizations. 

Mrs. Swales, like Miss Morris, has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University School from its beginning. After service in 
public schools in Iowa and Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, she joined the University School faculty as 
kindergarten teacher and continued in that position until her 
retirement on August 31. As a resource person in workshops, 
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consultant on the establishment of kindergartens, collaborator in 
research projects, writer, and in other capacities, she has rendered 
notable educational service. 

Mr. Weigel has played a major role in the development of 
music education at this University. After several years of service 
as music teacher and supervisor in the public schools of Cleve- 
land, he was appointed professor of music at Ohio State in 1929. 
In this position he directed the symphony orchestra and the 
concert band and developed the famous marching band. Since 
1939 he has been director of the School of Music. Under his lead- 
ership, the School has gained membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music and thus been recognized as one of 
the leaders in its field. Mr. Weigel is scheduled for retirement 
on September 30. 

Such, in all too brief summary, have been the services ren- 
dered by the seven veteran staff members who are retiring. In 
quite different ways they all have made important contributions 
to the program of the College and to the progress of education in 
general. On behalf of our colleagues, we offer hearty congratula- 
tions on their long and distinguished service and extend best 
wishes for many happy and fruitful years in retirement. 


lr Is a pleasure to welcome a number of persons new to the fac- 
ulty and to extend congratulations to several long-time mem- 
bers who have advanced to more responsible positions. There is 
space here to mention only three persons. 

Henry A. Bruinsma is the new director of the School of 
Music effective September 16. He is a specialist in music-education 
administration and musicology and has taught at Duke Univer- 
sity, Calvin College, and Arizona State College at Tempe. Since 
1956 he has been chairman of the Department of Music at South- 
ern Illinois University. He has been active as a composer, con- 
ductor, author, and editor. 

George G. Thompson has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology effective October 1. Since 1942 he has been professor of 
psychology at Syracuse University. He is a recognized authority 
on educational psychology and child development and is the 
author of four books and numerous articles. 

Jerome J. Hausman is the new director of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. After teaching in public schools in New Jer- 


sey, Mr. Hausman joined the faculty of the School in 1953. During 
[Continued on page 168] 





CPA READINGS wD 


Books to Read 


LovenstEIn, Meno. Economics and the Educational Administrator. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University, 1958. x + 172 
pp. (The School-Community Development Study Monograph Series 
No. 6). 

In the sixth of the monographs in the School-Community Development 
Study, Mr. Lovenstein, a professional economist, has explored the literature 
of professional educational administration and its curriculum materials to 
see how well they satisfy what fellow economists would regard as minimum 
standards. For the most part, he finds both the administrator and the 
curriculum-builder falling far short. This is, however, no carping criticism 
which complains about what is being done but suggests nothing to replace 
it. Mr. Lovenstein has at almost every point where he offered criticism 
also suggested the means to alleviate the conditions which he has con- 
demned. Moreover he has gone into a secondary school and tried out the 
ideas which he believes are practicable. He does not suggest, however, that 
because he, with all the rich background which his training and experience 
in this one specialty provide him, can teach a satisfactory body of economics, 
all secondary-school teachers, required to know and keep pace with many 
other branches of learning, can do so. His approach suggests that if master 
teachers properly prepare the materials, simplify and sharpen the concepts, 
and agree upon a standard vocabulary, children can learn what they will 
need to know about economics. 

Another section of the work is devoted to a discussion of the inade- 
quacies of textbooks in school administration as a means to acquaint the 
superintendent or business manager with the knowledge which professional 
economists have to offer him. Here again Mr. Lovenstein practices some- 
thing of what he preaches and presents some basic ideas upon which mod- 
ern economics is founded and attempts to show how a proper understanding 
of the application of these ideas will contribute to the effective administra- 
tion of the schools. 

His is no narrowly conceived economics. He shows the interplay 
of the market and other institutions and recognizes the changing character 
of the uses to which the price system has been and may be put. He divides 
the major ideas into three families which deal with scarcity, flows, and 
systems. Each family of ideas is treated in terms of its origins and its 
effects. The result should provide the interested student with a minimal 
understanding of the nature of modern economic thought and put him on 
the trail which will, if followed systematically, permit a thorough explora- 
tion of the terrain of economics. 
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In turn he explores the way economics as a discipline can contribute 
to “Educational Philosophy,” “Community Relations,” “Curriculum and 
Program,” “Personnel,” and “Business Administration.” The suggestions 
are insightful and should encourage further investigation. 

It was not Mr. Lovenstein’s function to deal critically with the short- 
comings of economists or with their failure to consider the educational 
institution as a major element in economic production—nor will this re- 
viewer cast a stone. What he has done and done well was the task given 
him, and professional educators can profit from his willingness to review 
their literature and practices from the point of vantage which he holds. 

Frep CoTTRELy 
Miami University 


Moore, Sister M. Atice JosepH. Catholic College Student Retention in the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1957. xii + 156 pp. 

This is another in the long list of dissertations written at the Catholic 
University of America which deal with the problems besetting Catholic 
institutions of higher education. In particular, this study is concerned with 
discovering why so many capable students drop out of college. 

Employing questionnaire and interview techniques, Sister Moore stud- 
ied the responses and statements of twenty-four hundred women from 
sixty-seven Catholic women’s colleges. Among her many findings, the fol- 
lowing are both interesting and significant: (1) Catholic women’s colleges 
located near urban areas retain a greater percentage of students than similar 
schools located in small-town or rural surroundings. (2) Students who 
transfer from Catholic women’s colleges select, as a rule, urban, coeduca- 
tional colleges. (3) The students queried suggested that more effective 
guidance services be provided for freshman and sophomore students, espe- 
cially with respect to study skills. (4) Students believe that many capable 
young people leave college because of lack of interest or ability in meeting 
the objectives of the college, and they suggest that high-school advisers 
should think carefully before recommending that students attend particular 
colleges. 

Studies such as this one go a long way in explaining why, in this day 
of explosive enrollments, much classroom space is vacant in many Catholic 
colleges for women. 


Byrne, Joun T. A Study of Student Problems in Catholic Men’s Colleges. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1957. xii + 
116 pp. 

Answers to two questions were sought in this study: What are the 
problems of students in Catholic colleges for men? To whom do these 
students turn for assistance with their problems? Byrne administered a 
“free response” questionnaire to 1,603 students in the eight colleges he 
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visited. Students were asked to list on a blank sheet of paper the problems 
that were troubling them and the persons, if any, whom they had consulted. 

Student responses were categorized under nine problem headings 
(listed in order of number of responses in each): school life, vocational, 
moral, financial, family life, personality adjustment, religious, health, and 
others. Interestingly, marriage problems are listed as vocational problems. 
The distinction between moral and religious problems is not too clear, 
except that the latter are more general. Problems in each category are 
analyzed in terms of class level (freshman, sophomore) and type of resi- 
dence (dormitory or home). 

A very alarming fact is that more than one-third of the respondents 
indicated that they sought out no one for counseling. The persons most 
often consulted, in order of frequency, were college personnel, family, 
nonschool priests, and friends. As expected, the person consulted varied 
with the nature of the problem. 

Two conclusions are readily drawn from this study. The review of 
the literature indicates that students in the colleges under study have much 
the same problems as students in non-Catholic colleges. Second, if the 
colleges studied are representative, obviously there is room for much im- 
provement in the personnel-guidance services provided by Catholic colleges 
and universities. This dissertation should make interesting reading for 
administrators and personnel workers in Catholic colleges for men. 

Antuony C, Riccio 
University of Notre Dame 


Ga.iacHER, Donatp A., editor. Some Philosophers on Education: Papers 
Concerning the Doctrines of Augustine, Aristotle, Aquinas and Dewey. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Marquette University Press, 1956. xiv + 95 pp. 

The introduction to this volume states that the concern of the authors, 
who are philosophers, “was not so much with presenting technical studies 
for colleagues in their own field as with calling attention, in a fundamental 
way, to certain basic principles and notions conserved in the traditional 
outlook upon education” (page x). The explanatory subtitle catalogues 
the philosophers whose doctrines are then presented from a historical 
view. 

It is impossible to quarrel with the merit of calling attention to prin- 
ciples at a time when soul-searching is fashionable and necessary. But 
principles, traditional or not, are always the beginnings of something, a 
something which these papers only tentatively reach. Instead, the papers 
concentrate on what philosophizing about education involves. In short, 
they reveal the philosophical context in which given men have philos- 
ophized about education. Such an enterprise is unquestionably valuable, 
and the results, especially Beatrice H. Zedler’s paper on Dewey, can be 
enthusiastically recommended. 

The business of a reviewer is to review the book which has been 
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written and not one which he thinks ought to have been written. Never- 
theless, this reviewer would like to make a recommendation to the editor 
and the authors. 

If these are the times in which traditional principles not only are 
given a hearing but are even invited to lead a public dialogue, then they 
must speak so they can be heard. This means exhibiting the value of 
traditional principles by presenting a program of implementation, by 
showing the operational advantage of subscribing to such principles. In 
this respect the present volume fails. The reviewer firmly believes that 
the cause of education would be well served if the traditional principles 
were presented not in their own historical context, but addressed to the 
problems as they are currently discussed. A second volume in which the 
approach is problematic rather than historical would be most welcome. 
ANTHONY NEMETZ 


Stoops, Emery, AND Wan.ouist, GuNNAR L. Principles and Practices in 
Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. viii +- 
370 pp. 

This book presents a comprehensive and practical treatment of infor- 
mation and methods related to the organization and development of a 
school guidance program. The book has three areas of emphasis: guidance 
as an indispensable pupil service (Chapter I), five basic steps in the guid- 
ance process (Chapters II-VIII), and organization of the guidance program 
(Chapters IX-XIV). 

Presenting the thesis that “the greatest need for all teachers is increased 
sensitivity to the needs of students in their classes” (page 13), the authors, 
in Chapters II and III, discuss ways to obtain information about students 
which can be used for guidance purposes. A fine sample coverage of forms 
to facilitate the acquisition of information is given. Too, a summary of the 
principal features of many widely used tests is included. Indeed, for 
the school system seeking to develop or expand the guidance program, these 
two chapters present much useful information. 

Chapters IV and V are concerned with the many guidance methods 
and techniques one may use to examine educational and vocational opportu- 
nities. Here again the authors have enriched the content of this part of the 
book with a discussion of some excellent activities such as orientation pro- 
grams, college nights, assembly programs, and student handbooks. 

Considering vocational guidance as “a process rather than an event; 
and a knowledge of self and crystallization of self-concept ... part of the 
process” (page 133), the authors discuss helpful methods of dealing with 
vocational information. Some of the methods presented are special class 
units, homeroom-period discussions, field trips, career days, interviews, 
work experience, films, bulletin-board displays, and monographs. 

After information has been obtained about the individual along with 
educational and vocational data, the stage is set for a discussion of the 
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counseling interview (Chapter VI). The authors state, after reiterating 
the words of many experts, that “no clear-cut . . . definition of the counsel- 
ing process has yet been evolved” (page 137). Techniques and procedures 
in counseling will be, according to the authors, determined by one’s phi- 
losophy and background. 

Chapter VII deals with the school placement service. The authors 
discuss ways to organize a placement service, to assign responsibility, to 
determine procedures and techniques, and to ascertain the relation of the 
curriculum to placement. 

The vital matter of follow-up in guidance is presented in Chapter 
VIII. Many sample forms, which can be used in a follow-up study, are 
shown. Helpful suggestions for carrying out an extended study of dropouts 
are given. This chapter is based on the thesis that a follow-up study should 
do much to improve guidance practices and curriculum development. 

The final six chapters present material on the organization and admin- 
istration of guidance services. Chapters XI, XII, and XIII on “The Guid- 
ance Budget,” “Public Relations in Guidance,” and “Circulating Guidance 
Information” are of particular significance because of their usual omission 
from, or inconspicuous place in, basic guidance textbooks. Too long the pro- 
fessional guidance worker has neglected to emphasize the fact that “a 
worthwhile guidance program requires a reasonable monetary expenditure 
to enable it to function properly” (page 262). 

Perhaps the weakest point in the book is the suggestion that the sup- 
porting school staff—secretaries, cafeteria workers, and custodians—should 
be considered as guidance workers. This is emphasized on several pages; 
for example, “the school bus driver must be included in the guiding per- 
sonnel of a rural school because he too has an effect on the children” (page 
245). To be sure, the school bus driver has some effect on children, but to 
include him as a guidance worker is nonsense. 

In conclusion, the reviewers think that two points must be made: The 
book is not cluttered with sample projects, questionable questions, and 
other “office debris” too frequently found as chapter endings in the modern 
textbook; and one would certainly need a theoretical framework of behavior 
in which to place the many practical suggestions for guidance given here. 
Keeping this in mind, the guidance worker may find the book helpful. 

HeErMAN J. PETERS 


Hucu MEaAzBon 
Brecksville (Ohio) Schools 


Lampert, Hazet M. Teaching the Kindergarten Child. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1958. xii +- 340 pp. 

This is an excellent textbook and a welcome addition to the growing 
literature concerned with the education of the young child. The author’s 
aim, “to present a realistic picture of the kind of environment that will 
facilitate learning” (page viii), has been admirably achieved. 
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The book is comprehensive in scope. The first three chapters are gen- 
eral and deal with the philosophical backgrounds of the kindergarten, pre- 
school education today, and the child-development point of view. Three 
chapters consider the kindergarten-age child, the kindergarten teacher, and 
the kindergarten day. Chapters VII to XV deal directly with content 
experiences—art, music and dramatic play, language, play and games, social 
studies, health and safety, the ways of democracy, science, and quantitative 
concepts. There are chapters on the exceptional child; schools, parents, and 
the community; and the relationship between kindergarten experiences and 
first-grade readiness. 

The emphasis throughout the book is on four- and five-year olds—how 
they grow and learn, what they have in common, and how they differ as 
individuals. Stressed also is the important role of the teacher. The charac- 
teristics of a good teacher and the ways in which she can stimulate and 
foster growth and learning are discussed. 


Good teaching takes account of the abilities which children have in 
common as well as of their special abilities. It provides an educational 
environment which gives the individual child opportunities to develop 
his abilities to a high degree while enabling him to grow in group re- 
sponsiveness and the ability to work for group goals (pages 64-65). 

Each chapter contains practical suggestions for the teacher. For exam- 
ple, in the chapter on play and games, directions are given for thirteen 
games, adaptable for indoors or outdoors and requiring no equipment ex- 
cept a whistle, bell, or ball. The chapter on language offers seven exercises 
for developing articulation, seven suggestions for developing language abili- 
ties, and eight games and exercises for increasing auditory sensitivity. In 
the chapter on science, there is a list of readily available and inexpensive 
materials for making science teaching more effective. 

One of the most interesting chapters is “Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy,” in which the author states this view with which the reviewer 
heartily concurs. 


. . . freedom is necessary to a democratic society and children must be 
taught to use it wisely. They have to learn—and often the understanding 
comes slowly—what freedom means and what it entails for those who 
would have it and keep it. Such learning has its beginnings in simplest 
form as soon as the child is capable of making a choice and assuming 
responsibility for the outcome of his choice. By the age of four the child 
is ready for some education in freedom. 

Freedom to make choices implies a freedom to choose goals. If the 
child is helped to choose wisely, to set his course and work persistently 
until he has achieved his goal, he has learned a lesson that will be valu- 
able throughout life. Children can quite effectively direct and control 
their own behavior when they are engaged in an activity that appears 
to them to be worthwhile, when they are pursuing goals that are within 
their understanding, and when they have a chance to exercise some 
judgment (page 236). 
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The list of problems and the suggested additional readings at the end 
of each chapter should be most helpful in promoting discussion and clar- 
ifying the principles considered in the book. Kindergarten teachers and 
promoters of private kindergartens can use the book most profitably in 
evaluating their own methods and procedures and as resource material for 
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Students in a Teacher-Education Course 
[Continued from page 158] 
spectrum. Through counseling, the writer discovered that some 
mistrust their ability to work with the children of less fortunate 
families. Perhaps some of the students from more modest origins 
are equally skeptical in regard to working with pupils at the upper 
social level. Community experiences which give insight into 
working with “the other social levels” ought to be emphasized so 
that teachers-in-preparation may become better able to cope with 
problems they may face in future classrooms. 

Finally, the writer recommends continued study in order to 
establish valid trends so that the teacher-education program at 
Ohio State University and at other institutions may more ade- 
quately meet the needs of its participants and of society. 


® 
Changes in the Family 


[Continued from page 161] 
the academic year 1958-59, he was associate professor and acting 
director; his appointment as director was effective July 1. He has 
been a member of the research committee of the National Art 
Education Association and chairman of the research committee 
of the Western Arts Association and is a contributor to the litera- 
ture of art education. 

We are sure that we speak for the entire faculty of the College 
when we welcome and congratulate these persons on their new 
opportunities for service. We extend best wishes for many happy 
and successful years as members of the family. 


R. H. E. 





